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into Latin or Greek verse at schools and colleges; read and re-read so habitually that there were many of us who could repeat page after page from memory. At one of the earliest meetings which I remember at a small debating Society, " The Decade," well known at Oxford in those days, I think it was in 1844, was a discussion as to the relative merits of Wordsworth and Tennyson, in which I especially recall the speeches of J. C. Shairp, A. H. Clough, and I think I may add of the future Chief Justice John Coleridge.
It was a great change;. though no doubt a small, I should think a very small, circle of Oxford residents may have been more or less acquainted with his published poems at an earlier date. In a letter from Arthur Stanley, written from Hurst-monceux Rectory in the September of 1834, he says to his friend W. C. Lake (afterwards Dean of Durham), still.at Rugby, that Julius Hare, with whom he was staying, " often reads to us in the evening things quite new to me, for instance (tell it not in Gath) A. Tennyson's Poems" and he goes on to name some which had greatly pleased him, and to advise his friend to get the volume and read it The expression "tell it not," etc. is no doubt a reference to the acrid and contemptuous article in the Quarterly of 1833.
The readings at Hurstmonceux were not forgotten by the young scholar of Balliol. In Stanley's very striking prize poem " The Gipsies," written in 1837, he adapted to the heroic measure a line from the introduction in blank verse to " The Palace of Art," and quoted the words without the author's name in a note.
In a paper on John Keble he tells us how as the Professor of Poetry went thro' the poem before recitation with him, he noticed the quotation and passed on, saying " Shakespeare I suppose."
In the three or four terms which I had spent at Oxford I remember also myself translating into Latin Elegiacs in February 1841, from a printed copy, the last three stanzas of the lines to J. S. beginning with " Words weaker than your grief," etc. They were in the possession of my private tutor E. Massey of Wadham, a distinguished Shrewsbury scholar, whose Cambridge friends may possibly have suggested their use for such a purpose. Otherwise I cannot recall anyone at Oxford before the publication of the two volumes ever mentioning your father's poems. We talked much of Keble on the one hand, Shelley and Byron on the other, and some of us I need not say were strong Words-